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ORWELL TOWN AND HAVEN. 
(Concluded from p. 23.) 


As regards the situation of the port of 
‘Goseford, there is a document dated 1341, 
8 Aug., in which it is stated that a ship 
sailing from the port of Orwell to Colchester 
was driven by stress of weather into the port 
of Goseford (Cal. of Close Rolls, Edward IIT.). 

Mr. Marsden quotes from the old English 
sailing directions published by the Hakluyt 
Society, but the old German-Dutch ‘Sea- 
Book,’ edited by Karl Koppmann (Bremen, 
1876), has evidently escaped his notice, 
although the sailing directions given therein 
for the east coast of England from Flam- 
borough Head (Vlamberger hovede) to 
Dungeness are highly interesting both as 
regards Orwell and Goseford. According 
to the modern editor, the two known MSS. 
are both of the sixteenth century, but are 
copied, at least in parts, from older sources. 

In chap. xiv. par. 28 we are first of all 
told that ‘off Orwell lies an evil sand a 
German mile from the shore, and the sand 
does not come nearer than six or seven 
fathoms at low water,” whatever that 
may mean. This evil sand is shown in| 
Wagenaer’s ‘ Mariner’s Mirrour,’ lying paral- | 
lel to the coast, and stretching from Orford- | 


nesse to opposite the Pole Head (now 
Landguard Point). The ‘Sea-Book’ then 
mentions the great castle with many towers 
at Orford, and describes Orfordnesse. 

In par. 29 we are told that ‘if you wish 
to sail with a heavy ship into Orwell, you 
must take half a tide, when there is enough 
depth to get over all sands.” Inside and 
outside lies a shoal (in the entrance) between 
the shingle bank and the Red Cliff, which 
shoal dries at low water. The shingle bank 
lies on the east side, and is flat outside and 
deep inside. The mariner is further en- 
couraged not to be afraid of the shingle bank 
so long as he is in three fathoms of water 
(unde gy en sult de singele nicht schuwen 
umme dre vademe). 

Par. 30 next gives directions how to get 
into Orwell (which, as I should have men- 
tioned before, is always named Norwelle). 
The mariner is told to sail westward until he 
sees a large tree, which stands near Harwich 
(by norden Herwyk) over the water; and 
at the north end (nortende) of Harwich 
stands a great, round, plump tower on the 
spit of land of the northern shore. When 
the tree and the tower are so close together 
that one can just see through between them, 
then you are in the deepest channel.” 

We may skip the next paragraph, which 
gives directions as to how to get out of 
Orwell, and proceed to par. 32, which states 
that if a ship arriving from the west wishes 
to get into Orwell, it has to sail along till 
you can see Goseford tower (Gla-evorder 
toren) west of Bawdsey Cliff (Baldersee 
Kleff). Full directions are then given for 
entering the harbour. 

Par. 33 finally describes another way of 
getting into Orwell. In this case one had 
to sail so far westward that Goseford tower 
(Glasevorder torne) could no longer be seen 
on the west side of the haven in the wood, 
and Orford had to be kept outside Bawdsey 
Cliff; and one had to go west-south (westen 
suden) until one could see a large oak tree 
standing east of Ipswich (Syweswick), two 
English miles from Woodbridge ‘Walden- 
brugge). The tree was then to be brought 
to the west of the shingle bank (by westen 
de Singele). 

The sailing directions, I admit, are some- 
what difficult to understand without a con- 
temporary chart, but they prove beyond all 
doubt that Goseford tower was then still 
in existence and a good landmark for sailors, 
unless I am mistaken. 

Mr. Marsden further mentions the fact 
that there has long been a tradition among 
the Harwich people that there was once a 
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town on the West Rocks (called Cliff Foot 
Rocks on nineteenth-century charts). It is 
said that remains of buildings have been 
seen there and stones of buildings have 
been dredged up from the sea bottom. He 
has been told by a dredgerman that his 
informant has himself seen part of a church 
spire dredged up. But Mr. Marsden dis- 
misses all this as fishermen’s tales ”’ that 
are common on the east coast, and probably 
have their origin in the fact that remains of 
the wholly or partially submerged towns 
of ** Ravenspur ” (Ravenser and Ravenser- 
Odd ?), Dunwich, &e., have been found, 
but surely not on the West Rocks at Harwich. 
He admits there is no doubt that Walton 
Naze once extended much further to sea 
than it does now; it wastes daily, and so 
long ago as the fourteenth century parts of 
the lands of “the church of London” in 
that locality were described as consumpta 
per mare. If, however, by all this he means 
to imply that the West Rocks once formed 
part of the mainland, then the town which 
once stood there must also have been in the 
county of Essex and could not have been 
Orwell, as Morant asserts (‘ History of Essex,’ 
p. 501), because the latter town belonged to 
Suffolk, unless it stood on an island, off 
Walton Naze. 

Mr. Hurwood, in a paper read in Novem- 
ber, 1860, before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ‘On the River Orwell and the 
Port of Ipswich,’ referred to “an old map 
of England” from which “it appeared 
that the locality on which Landguard Fort 
now stood was originally an island, and that 
the harbour had formerly two entrances ; 
the northern entrance, it might be assumed, 
had been closed up by travelling shingle.” 

Landguard Fort was built—according to 
the same writer—in the reign of James I., 
for the defence of the harbour, and by an old 
picture it appeared that its site was then 
the extremity of Landguard Point. 

Morant also suggests that the rivers Stour 
and Orwell formerly flowed into the sea 
under Bull’s Cliff at Felixstowe, some dis- 
tance (24 miles) north of the present estuary ; 
but—IL agree with Mr. Marsden—this must 
have been a long time ago, probably not in 
historical times, and long before Orwell 
existed. 

Samuel Dale (in 1730) refers to an old 
author who ‘sometime since affirmed ” 


that the present entrance to Harwich harbour 
is artificial and of no old date, the old 
channel having been formerly on the other 
side of Landguard Fort, “‘ which then stood 
The old author in question was, 


in Essex.” 


no doubt, Edmund Gibson, the Bishop of 
London and editor of one of the English 
editions of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ whose 
theory Dale himself attacked in a letter 
dated February, 1703, and addressed to 
Edward Lhwyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Repository in Oxford. It was published 
in vol. xxiv. of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions (concerning Harwich Cliff and the fossils 
found there). 

IL quote below the passage from Silas 
Taylor's MS. which gave occasion to Dale 
to refer to his older contribution to the 
literature of the subject :— 

_ “It is generally believed that the Stoure did 
formerly in a streighter current (than now it doth) 
discharge itself into the sea about Hoasley-Bay 
under the highlands of Walton-Coleness and’ Felix. 
stow...... in the County of Suffolk, betwixt which 
and Landguard Fort are, as they are reputed 
certain remains of the old channel, which the 
neighbouring Inhabitants still call //eets, retaining 
at this day [1676] the tradition of the course of the 
water, and the entrance into this haven to have 
heretofore been by and through them; and con- 
sequently below them (North-East) to have been 
that before mentioned Stouri.” 

But Hollesley Bay is 11 miles from Land- 
guard Point, and therefore a good distance 
beyond Bull’s Cliff and Felixstowe; and 
owing to the presence of the high lands 
referred to by Taylor, the river could have 
never flowed into the sea so far north. 

Mr. Marsden’s statement, however, that 
the harbour mouth has not materially 
changed its position for upwards of 400 
years, is equally incorrect. I have only 
to refer him to the Report of Capt. John 
Washington, R.N., published as Appendix A 
of the ‘ Report of the Commissioners upon 
the Subject of Harbours of Refuge ’ in 1845 
from which it will suffice to quote the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

“But while the sea has gained v > 
the western [the Essex] side of 
having washed away Beacon Cliff], the contrary has 
taken place on the eastern or Suffolk side, where 
within the last 30 years Landguard Point has grown 
out 1,500 feet, thereby blocking up the chief en- 
trance into the harbour ; so that where in the year 
1804 was a channel seven fathoms deep at low water 
is now a shingle beach as many feet above high- 
water mark.” = 
This was in 1843. 

« The progress, however, was subsequently 
checked by the erection of a stone break- 
water, on the Essex side, run out from the 
foot of Beacon Cliff, and by the removal by 
dredging of several shoals within Harwich: 
harbour, the object of these works being to 
restore the scour of the tidal streams to the 
Landguard Point side of the entrance and 
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to create a broad fairway into the harbour. 

The shoals in question were the Gristle, 
Bone, Glutton, Cod, Altar Flat, and Altar 
Bank, all lying nearer to the Suffolk than the 
Essex side of Harwich harbour—that is, of 
old Orwell Haven. 

When dredging these shoals, the engineers 
reported on 8 January, 1851 :— 

“Tn the removal of the north end of the Glutton 
Shoal, a considerable number of short oak piles 
were met with, from four to five inches square, and 
from three to five feet long, with pointed ends, anc 
apparently connected together by wales [horizontal 
pieces] and ties. Their removal has been a difficult 
and expensive operation.” 

The next reports mention that slow 
progress had been made owing to a con- 
siderable quantity of sandstone rock having 
been met at the Glutton Shoal, which might 
require blasting. 

On 6 July, 1853, the engineers report that in 
the Bone ‘‘ Shoal a number of oak piles have 
been met with; they are about five feet in 
length, and six to eight inches square, 
pointed at the lower ends.” The sandstone 
rock on the Glutton had to be blasted. As 
regards the Bone Shoal, another report 
(17 Jan., 1853) states that ‘“ a considerable 
number of timber piles have been met with 
at a depth of about 12 feet below low water 
...-about 4 feet long and 5 ins. square, 
pointed at one end,” as on the upper part 
of Glutton Shoal. 

All these quarterly reports were addressed 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, and pub- 
lished as Parliamentary papers on ‘ Harbours 
of Refuge.’ 

As regards Landguard Point the engineers’ 
reports show that a long prevalence of 
easterly winds invariably caused the spit 
to extend in the direction of its length; in 
one instance (first quarter of 1855) the in- 
crease was 100 feet in a south-easterly 
(? south-westerly) direction. The point was 
then “‘ above high water for about 100 feet 
to the westward of the line of the two light- 
houses in one” which was supposed to 
guide vessels safely into the harbour. 
Between May, 1845, and October, 1856, 
there had been a total extension of 560 feet, 
or about 50 feet per annum; and as the 
length of the point had increased, its width 
had diminished, and it was 70 feet less in 
1856 than in 1845. <A report in 1853 men- 
tions the washing away of land on the sea 
side, especially near the Ordnance burial- 
ground. 

A prevalence of westerly winds, on the 
other hand, had always checked the growth 
of the point. 


Mr. John B. Redman, in a foot-note to- 
a paper read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in January, 1864, reports that 
“the rate of progress still continues, the- 
westerly tendency increasing.” 

Researches in the muniment rooms of 
Harwich and Ipswich may perhaps throw 
further light on the question of the ancient 
history of Orwell. L. L. K. 


1; MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND. 


THE ‘D.N.B.’ 
(See 10 8. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22,. 
122, 284, 362; vi. 2, 104, 203.) 

I contTrInvuE my notes from Benjamin 
Rogers, the musician. 

Sir William Scroggs (1652 ?-95), lawyer. 
—Son of Lord Chief Justice of same names ; 
Chorister ; treasurer, Gray’s Inn; K.C. 

John Shepherd (1521 ?-fl. 1550), musician. 
—Chorister of St. Paul’s ; in 1542 appointed 
Instructor of Choristers and organist at 
Magdalen ; resigned next year, but resumed 
post in 1545; in 1547 paid 8/. as teacher 
of boys for one year, and other sums for: 
repairing organ, vestments, &c. ; then again 
resigned, but in 1548 supplied twelve music- 
books for 5s.; Fellow 1549-51; probably 
then entered Edward VI.’s Chapel Royal ; 
in April, 1554, supplicates for degree of 
Mus.Doc.Oxon, but his petition apparently 
not granted; reappears in Magd. records 
for 1555. Having dragged a boy “in chains” 
from Malmesbury to Oxford, probably for 
impressment as a chorister, and having 
represented himself on the journey as “ the- 
principal officer of the College after the 
President,’’ the odium of his proceedings 
had fallen upon the Vice-President, where- 
fore he was ‘sharply admonished for his: 
impudence ”’; but the custom of pressing 
boys for service in the choir of the Chapel 
Royal existed as far back as the time of 
Richard III., and at Whitehall, out of eight 
choristers it was usual, after 1597, to send 
six at one time to be trained at Blackfriars — 
Theatre ; but an order was made in 1626, 
while Dr. Nathaniel Giles (see 10 S. vi. 3) 
was Master in Song and Organist, to pacify 
the Puritans, 

“that none of the Choristers or Children of. the 
Chappell, soe to be taken by force of this Com- 
mission, shalbe used or imployed as Comedians or - 
Stage players, or to exercise or acte any Stage 
plaies, interludes, Comedies or Tragedies.” 
Shepherd is classed by Morley among- 
famous English composers. 

Thomas Sherley or Shirley (1638-78), 
physician in ordinary to Charles 11.—Lived - 
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with his father, Sir Thomas, in Magdalen 
while Oxford was garrisoned by royal troops 
and went to M.C.S.; obtained M.D. degree 
in France; imprisoned by Commons for 
appealing to Upper House against a member 
(sir John Fagge), whom they had declared 
exempt from lawsuits during session (1675). 
Fagge having been granted Sherley’s paternal 
estate of Wiston during Civil War, Sherley 
died of disappointment at his ill success. 

Richard Sherry or Shirrye (1506 7-56 2%), 
author. — Demy 1522; Master of M.C.S. 
1534-40 (between Robertson and Goodall) : 
wrote ‘A Treatise of the Figures of Gram- 
mer and Rhetorike.’ 

John Sibthorp (1758-96), botanist.—At 
M.C.S.; Radcliffe travelling Fellow; suc- 
ceeded his father (Humphrey) as Sherardian 
Professor of Botany, Oxon, but returned 
to Continent ; visited Crete, Smyrna, Cyprus, 
Greece, &c. ; published ‘ Flora Oxoniensis ’ ; 


endowed Chair of Rural Economy at Oxford. | 


Bloxam (iii. 237) gives the following anec- 
dote of his elder brother while at M.C.S. :— 


* About 1766 took place in the Schoolroom the 
mock trial of Gervase, third son of Dr. Sibthorp, con- 
victed of highway robbery and sentenced to be 
hanged from a hook in one of the pillars, who, but 


for the accidental arrival of the Master (Robert 


Bryne) and his cutting the cord just in time, would 
have died.” 


John Smith or Smyth (1662-1717), dra- 


of note; Prebendary of Lincoln and rector 
of Bletchley: attended Hampton Court 
Conference ; influenced by James I. His 
son William (1587-1641), Demy 1606 and 
Fellow, chaplain to Duke of Buckingham, 
succeeded him at Bletchley. 

John Stanbridge or Stanbrygge (1463- 
1510), grammarian.—Of Winchester and 
New Coll., where Fellow ; Usher of M.C.S. 
and, upon John Anwykyll’s death, Master 
1487-94; Master of Hospital of St. John 
at Banbury ; rector of Winwick and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln; wrote ‘ Vocabula,’ 
‘Vulgaria,’ ‘ Accidentia, &ce.; Andrew 
Searbott was Master of M.C.S. between him 
and Wolsey. His brother, or near relative, 
Thomas Stanbridge, Master of M.C.S. 1517- 
1522 (succeeding Hayle or Halye); Master 
of Banbury Grammar School, where Sir 
Thomas Pope (1507 ?-59), founder of 
Trinity College, Oxon, was a scholar. 

John Stokesley (1475 ?-1539), Bishop of 
London.—Fellow ; Usher of M.C.S. for 
one month in 1497; Vice-Pres dent, when 


‘engaged in fierce dissensions with other 
| Fellows, who accused him (inter aia) of 


heresy, theft, adultery, and of christening 
acat; at the Bishop of Winchester’s visita- 
tion the Fellows ‘in sign of unity all drank 
of a loving-cup together ” ; Principal Magd. 
Hall; Dean of Chapel Royal; envoy to 
France; tried to win over Italian univer- 


matist.—Probably great-grandson of the’ sities to Henry VIII.’s divorce ; condemned 


genealogical antiquary of same names ; 
chorister 1676; Usher of M.C.S. (succeed- 
ing Richard Wright) 1689 until his death, 
when buried in College Chapel. 

Miles Smith (1618-71), secretary of Arch 
of Gloucester of same names; chorister 
1634-41; B.C.L.; 
version of the Psalms. 


John Frith and other Protestants ; opposed 


translation of Bible into English; resisted 
Cranmer’s visitation; incurred Cromwell’s 
hostility. A portrait by Holbein at Windsor, 


and a copy of it, presented by Dr. Blo: 
bishop Sheldon.— A near kinsman of Bishop | at MCS. 


John Addington Symonds (1807-71), 


produced a metrical physician.—Showed at M.C.S. “ an aptitude 


for classical studies and a strong bent 


Richard Smith or Smyth (1554-1638), towards literature’; held several posts on 
father of book-collector and author of staff of Bristol Hospital; author; father 
‘ Obituary ’ of same names (¢.v. ‘ D.N.B.’).— | of critie and poet of same names. 


Demy; grandson of Gentleman-Usher to 
| divine.—Master (Ludimagister) of M.C.S. 


/ 1583-6 (between Nicholas Balgua nd 
Smith) ; 


Elizabeth of same names ; in Holy Orders. 

Thomas Smith (1638-1710), Nonjuring 
divine and _ scholar.—Master of MCS. 
(between Timothy Parker and John Curle) 
1663-6; Fellow, Vice-President, Bursar ; 
went for three years to Constantinople (1668) 
as Chaplain; ejected from Magd. as anti- 
Papist (1688), but refused oaths to William 
and Mary ; librarian of Cottonian Library ; 
wrote learned works on the Turks; nick- 
named “ Rabbi Smith” ; left MSS. to Thos. 
Hearne. 

Thomas Sparke (1548-1616), divine.— 
Demy 1567; Fellow; conforming Puritan 


William Symonds or Simons (1556-1616 ?), 


in his time great com- 
plaints were made by some of the Fellows, 
both to the Chancellor of the University and 
to their own visitor, respecting the condition 


‘of the School, it being asserted the Master 
| was non-resident, and that the President 
|(Humphrey) of the College had sold the 
-appointment to him; held many church 


referments, and at one time resided in 
irginia ; published theological works. 
Christopher Taylor (1615-86), Quaker 

schoolmaster.—Chorister 1623; converted 
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by George Fox, he started a school at Walt- 
ham Abbey 1670; followed William Penn 
to Pennsylvania; published religious works ; 
brother of Thomas T. (q.v. ‘ D.N.B.’). 

John Thornborough (1551-1641), Bishop 
of Worcester.—Demy 1569; at Oxford led 
a gay life, associating with Robert Pinkney 
of St. Mary Hall. “ These two,” says Wood 
(‘ Athenee,’ ii. 99), 

“loved Simon Forman well, but, being given much 
to pleasure, they would make him go to the Keeper 
ot the Forest of Shotover for his hounds to go a- 
hunting from morning tonight. They never studied, 
as Simon saith, nor gave themselves to their books, 
but spent their time in the fencing-schools, daneing- 
schools, in stealing dear and conies, in hunting the 
hare, and wooing girls. They went often to the 
house of Dr. Giles Lawrence (Regius Professor of 
Greek) at Cowley, to see his two fair daughters, 
Elizabeth and Martha, the first of whom Thorn- 
borough wooed, the other Pinkney, who at length 
married her, but Thornborough deceived the 
other.” 

Chaplain to second Earl of Pembroke and 
to Queen Elizabeth ; Dean of York ; Bishop 
of Limerick; of Bristol; zealous against 
recusants and in raising forced loans. His 
younger brother Giles (1562-1637) Demy 
1576 ; Sub-dean of Sarum, &c. 

Henry John Todd (1763-1845), editor of 
Milton and author.—Chorister 1771; libra- 
rian at Lambeth Palace and royal chaplain ; 
rector of Settrington ; Archdeacon of York ; 
edited Spenser; wrote life of Cranmer ; 
presented his collection of books relating 
to Milton to the College; his portrait in 
M.C.S. painted by Joseph Smith from a 
sketch taken in 1822. 

John Tombes (b. 1636.—Chorister 1651, 
son of the Baptist divine of same names, 
who entering Magdalen Hall, aged fifteen, 
became a noted tutor there, and subsequently 
vicar of Leominster (q¢.v. ‘D.N.B.’). 

Nathanael Tomkins (b. 1584).—Chorister 
1596; Usher of M.C.S. 1606-10 (between 
Richard Newton and Mercadine Hunnis). 
Owes his inclusion in ‘ D.N.B.’ in small print, 
at end of article on Thomas Tomkins the 
musician to Wood’s confusion of the former 
with the latter in ‘ Fasti,’ 799; a mistake 
found in Bloxam, i. 27, but corrected in ii. 47. 

Laurence Tomson (1539-1608), politician, 
author, and _ transcriber.— Demy 1553; 
Fellow ; accompanied Sir Thomas Hoby to 
France; M.P. for Weymouth, &c.;  tra- 
velled extensively and knew many languages; 
employed by Walsingham; author of 
theological and commercial works. 

William Tyndale, alias Huchyns (d. 1536), 
translator of the Bible. Born probably 
between 1490 and 1495; “ Foxe’s phrase, 


‘brought up from a child in the University,’ 
seems to imply his matriculation at a very 
early age, and if so, almost certainly as a 
scholar ”’ of M.C.S. (v. Hamilton’s ‘ Hertford 
Coll.” 105); B.A. Magd. Hall 1512; it is 
extremely doubtful whether he was nomi- 
nated an original Canon of Cardinal College 
by Wolsey, who may have been his master 
at M.C.S.; ordered by Wolsey to be seized 
at Worms; escaped to Marburg; approved 
for a time by Henry VIII.; engaged in 
bitter controversy with Sir Thomas More ; 
Henry VIII. sought to kidnap him; betrayed 
by Henry Phillips to imperial officers and 
arrested for heresy ; imprisoned at Vilvorde ; 
strangled and burned at the stake, in spite 
of Cromwell’s intercession. Hertford College 
(olim Magdalen Hall) possesses his portrait ; 
and a similar picture, but upon panel, 
belongs to the British and Foreign Bible, 
Society. A. R. BAYLEY. 
St. Margaret’s, Great Malvern. 
(To be continued.) 


GRANGER ANNOTATED BY 
CAULFIELD. 


I HAVE before me an interleaved copy of 
the fourth volume of Granger’s ‘ Biographi- 
eal History’ (second edition, 1775), ex- 
tensively annotated by James Caulfield,. 
the printseller. The greater number of 
his comments refer to the comparative 
searcity of the prints, every one of which 
he has priced ; but some of his notes provide: 
interesting side-lights on the printsellers 
and collectors of his day and their methods. 
Here are a few selected at random :— 


**Sir Aston Cockain, 5/. 5s. 0d. The print of 
Cockain is extremely rare. Sir William Musgrave, 
who had been collecting portraits for many years, 
could never meet with one. Mr. Tighe had one, 
which sold at Richardson’s for 5/. 5s. Od., but not 
before Richardson had copied it for his work.” 

‘Richard Head, 15s. 0d. Richard Head used to 
sell for 7s. 6d., but the book from which it comes 
(‘The English Rogue’) is now very scarce, and the 
portrait seldom to be met with. I copied it for my 
‘Remarkable Persons,’ and permitted a young man 
to have several impressions taken off on old paper, 
which he imposed on several persons for original 
prints, though he told me it was to put them before 
some copies of the work he had by him.” 

“ Jacob Bobart, 12/. 12s. 0d. The print of Bobart 
sold in Musgrave’s sale for 12/. 12s. Od. had an 
opinion I should meet with some of this rare print 
at Oxford, where Burghers, the engraver, always 
resided, but was disappointed in my search. The 
family of Bobart are settled at Woodstock, and a 

)lace in Oxfordshire called Nettlebed, where a Mrs. 

obart, of the elder branch, has a considerable: 
estate, and is reputed worth 800/. a year. His 
brother, who was educated at the Charter House,. 
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has likewise a good property, but is uncommonly 
fond of horses, and to indulge this propensity has 
bought a share in some of the Oxtord stages, one of 
which he constantly drives. I enquired of him if 
he had any prints of his ancestor, but found he had 
not, though he said a brother who is a hosier at 
Woodstock has a very fine painting of him. 

Part of this biographical memorandum is 
given by Bray in his foot-note to Evelyn’s 
‘Diary,’ 24 October, 1664 (vide the recent 
edition in 4 vols., ii. p. 171). A copy of the 
print was in the Sykes Sale, March, 1824, 
lot 849, bought by Grave for 61. 8s. 6d. 

“*Frangois Le Pipre, 15s, 0/7. The mezzotinto of Le 

Pipre is an anonymous print, and very little known 
to either printsellers or collectors. It is a small 
quarto in the manner of Vaillaint’s prints, and 
represents a rough-looking man without hat or cap, 
the collar of his shirt unbuttoned, and upon com- 
—— with Walpole’s eg is known to be Le 
ipre. Coram has bought 3 or 4 lately in sales, | 
with many other prints in a lot for 2s, 6/. or 3s., | 
though young Grave and many printsellers of note | 
have been in the room at the time, but did not know | 
this print. According to the impression, it will 
bring from 15s. to 1/. 1s. 0d.” 

** Louise, Dutchess of Portsmouth, 6/. 6s. 07. The | 
plate of the Dutchess of Portsmouth by Baudet | 
must be at Paris among the plates of Basan, though | 
here the print is so rarely met with that it sells for | 
5 or 6 guineas. Paris is a place that has never been | 
visited by any other than gentlemen collectors who > 
know not how to seek after scarce prints—Mr. Wal- | 
pole and Ant" Storer only excepted, who certainly 
met with many of their most curious prints while in | 
France.” | 

If these few excerpta from Caulfield’s 
jottings are found of sufficient interest, | 
I shall be pleased to give a further selection | 
at a later date. ALECK ABRAHAMS. | 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. | 


Rasa-I-RasjGan: INDIAN 
is an amusing blunder in the January | 
number of The Nineteenth Century. The!) 
Raja of Kapurthala, who contributes an_ 
interesting article on ‘The Education of | 
Indian Princes,’ is described in the table. 
of contents as “H.H. the Raja I. Rajgan| 
of Kapurthala.” This looks as if the printer 
thought Rajgan was a surname. Of course | 
the proper way to write this title is Raja-i- 
Rajgin. It means “ King of Kings.” The 
vowel 7 in Persian denotes the possessive 
case ; compare King Edward’s title, Kaisar- 
i-Hind, which no one would dream of 
writing “ Kaisar I. Hind.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
* STATUES OF THE GEORGES.—Three of the 
four Georges have statues in London, which 
are all impartially ignored in the list in the 
‘Dictionary of Dates.’ Those who fre- 
quently visit the great hive of learning in 


‘in 10 8. iii. 448. 


Great Russell Street, and all whose avoca- 
tions of any kind take them often to Blooms- 
bury, must be familiar with the sight of 
George L. on the top of St. George’s Church ; 
but the old jokes about making the king 
the head of the steeple are forgotten, and 
probably few who look up at the statue know 
whose it is. The figure of George 111. on 
horseback in Pall Mall is known to multitudes 
who pass that way. But I find that con- 
spicuous as is the equestrian statue of 
George IV. in Trafalgar Square (the horse’s 
tail turned towards the National Gallery), 
many persons do not know it to be of that 
not exactly popular king. Perhaps this is 
partly because there is no name on it, 
which it seems to me every statue should 
have. It is by Chantrey, as I mentioned 
By a curious pleonasm, 
Marochetti’s statue of Richard Coeur de 
Lion in Old Palace Yard is mentioned twice 
in the list in Haydn. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


SHAKESPEARE’S RESIDENCE NEW PLACE. 
—-In Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘Life of William 
Shakespeare ’—a work which, in my opinion, 
should be universally studied—we are told, 
on the authority of Halliwell-Phillipps, that 
New Place was purchased in 1675 by Sir 
Edward Walker, through whose daughter 
Barbara, wife of Sir John Clopton, it 
reverted to the Clopton family. In 1702 
(eighty-six years after Shakespeare’s death) 
Sir John rebuilt it. On the death of Sir 
John’s son, in 1752, it was bought by the 
Rev. Francis Gastrell, who died in 1768, 
having in 1759 demolished the ‘new 
building.” 

I have just discovered that in the follow- 
ing year, namely, in July, 1760, a letter 
appeared in The London Magazine, written 
by a lady on a journey from Stratford-upon- 
Avon to her friend in Kent, from which 
the following is an extract :— 


“There stood here till lately the house in which 
Shakespeare lived, and a mulberry tree of his 
planting; the house was large, strong, and hand- 
some; the tree so large that it ss «| shade the 
grass-plat in your garden, which I think is more 
than 20 yards square, and supply the whole town 
with mulberries every year. £ the curiosity of 
this house and tree brought much fame, and more 
company and profit, to the town, a certain man, on 
some disgust, has pulled the house down, so as not 
to leave one stone upon another, and cut down the 
tree, and piled it as a stack of fire-wood, to the 
great vexation, loss and disappointment of the in- 
habitants ; however, an honest silversmith bought 
the whole stock of wood, and makes many odd 
things of this wood for the curious, some of which I 
hope to bring with me to town. Iam,” &e. 
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It will be seen that not only did the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell demolish ‘‘ the new build- 
ing,” but also that portion of the old building 
which existed in the time of Shakespeare. 
In fact, according to the evidence of this 
impartial traveller, the reverend gentleman 
did not leave one stone upon another ! 
This I did not realize ; I always thought that 
some portions of the old building remained 
in situ. RicHarp EpGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


— Thus lexicographers 
seem to ignore “‘ wroth”’ in its substantival 
character, just as they do not lend their 
sanction to the practice of the lady novelist 
who courageously uses “wrath” as an 
adjective. ‘‘ Her Grace was very wrath” 
may not deserve recognition for its literary 
quality—although, after all, “wrath” as 
thus used is not very far off the earlier 
adjectival spelling wraith’”—but my 
wroath”’ in * Merchant of Venice,’ II. ix. 
78, should not be absolutely ignored. It 
perhaps finds its place owing to exigencies 
of rime, a consideration which may also 
dispose of several corroborative examples 
in + Hudibras.’ In I. i. 900 Butler makes 
his hero observe, in deliberate discourse 
with Ralpho :— 

Tn northern clime a val’rous knight 

Did whilom kill his Bear in fight, 

And wound a Fiddler : we have both 

Of these the objects of our wroth, 

And equal fame and glory from 

Th’ attempt, or victory to come. 
Again, in I. ii. 450 Colon and his horse recall 
the symmetry and the ineffable grace of the 
Centaur :— 

One spirit did inform them both, 

The self-same vigour, fury, wroth. 
In the same canto, 1. 737, the effect on 
Hudibras of Talgol’s scathing deliverance is 
thus described :— 

At this the knight grew high in wroth, 

And lifting hands and eyes up both, 

Three times he smote on stomach stout, 

From whence, at length, these words broke out. 

These repetitions, even if the rime is the 
same in every case, added to the Shake- 
spearean example, are not without signi- 
ficance as to the practice of the seventeenth 
century. Tuomas BAYNE. 


UNCATALOGUED LoNpoN ReEcORDS IN 
THE GUILDHALL LiBRARY.—Those inter- 
ested in the study of London topography 
may care to have their attention drawn to 
the fact that there are in the library of the 
Corporation of London a large number of 


old deeds relating to the City parishes to 
which no catalogue references exist. They 
consist of the major portion of those deeds 
which passed out of local custody into the 
hands of the City Parochial Foundation as 
a consequence of the passing of the City 
Parochial Charities Act some years ago, 
and which were afterwards transferred to the 
Guildhall as being no longer of substantial 
value, having lapsed. ‘There are some 
hundreds (if not thousands) of the deeds, 
relating to every quarter of the City, and 
yielding much interesting topographical 
information. They date, generally speaking, 
from 1560 to 1760, though a few of earlier 
and later dates are included. Deeds relat- 
ing to the rebuilding of the City after the 
Fire are especially numerous. Many of 
them—of various periods—bear interesting 
autograph signatures of mayors and alder- 
men of renown (these generally appear on 
the backs, being included in the witnesses) ; 
while some few other celebrities’ signatures 
also occur. 

The deeds appear to have been for some 
considerable time in the Guildhall, though 
it has not yet been found convenient to 
catalogue them. A full index nominune et 
locorum is, 1 believe, meditated, but its 
compilation is indefinitely postponed for 
various cogent reasons. If the committee 
could ultimately see their way to printing 
a descriptive catalogue on the lines of those 
issued by the authorities of the Record 
Office, a useful purpose would, in my 
humble opinion, be served, as the deeds 
cover a period for which no similar index 
(as regards any other collection) exists, so 
far as | am aware. 

McMurray. 


-“ Umprre.”—An early use of the word 
‘umpire’ in its modern sense appears in 
William Langland’s ‘Vision of William 
concerning Piers the Plowman’ (1332-99). 
passus v. 34 :— 

And named for him a noumpere that no debate 
ere 5 
Werte try this chatfer betwixen them three. 
Ciirton RoBBINs. 


SHADOW-CATCHER ” = PHOTOGRAPHER.— 
Alternative trade terms often baffle in- 
quirers, through not being recorded at the 
time of their introduction. I notice a firm 
of photographers in Bishopsgate Street are 
now describing themselves as “ Shadow- 
catchers.’ A note of this in ‘N. & Q.’ 
now may perhaps save much speculation 
hereafter. Yarrow BALpock. 
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Mucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mitts..°—Recent English dictionaries 
have mitis-green, another name for Scheele’s 
green, and mitis-casting, a process for in- 
creasing the fluidity of molten iron and 
steel by the addition of a small quantity of 
aluminium. The words AMitisgriin, Mitis- 
guss, are used in German, and are explained 
by Muret-Sanders as derived from the name 
of a Vienna manufacturer. It does not seem 
very likely (though of course it is not im- 
possible) that the name of the same person 
is contained in both these terms, as they 
belong to very different branches of tech- 
nology, and mitis-green occurs as early as 
1839, while mitis-casting is spoken of as a 
novelty in 1886. Can any authentic infor- 
mation be found respecting the origin of 
these terms ? Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


**Moxke,” A Donkrey.—The earliest in- 
stance of this word known to me is in May- 
hew’s ‘London Labour and the London 
Poor,’ 1851. Can any older example be 
found? I have a recollection of Gacing 
seen the word (spelt “ mouk,” and printed 
in inverted commas) in a letter or diary 
written by a lady at some English seaside 
resort, but whether the date was earlier or 
later than 1851 I do not remember. 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Mcratro.”’—What is the etymology of 
this word ? There is no doubt that the word 
is derived from the Sp. or Port. mulato, and 
that the Eng. spelling is due to the It. form 
mulatto. The Port. mulato means one born 
of a negro and of a white woman or of a 
negress and of a white man; the word at 
first meant a mule. Diez says that the 
original meaning of mulato was a young 
mule, the suffix -ato having a diminutive 
force and expressing youth. Dozy in his 
‘Glossaire’ (p. 384) says, ‘‘ Mulato est 

roprement un mot portugais, et dans cette 
angue il signifie, 1, mulet; 2, figurément 
mulatre.’ From this it appears to be 
certain that mulatto is a derivative of Lat. 
mulus, a mule. The only thing that re- 
quires explanation is the Port. suffix -ato. 
It is a pity that Diez has not given any 
examples of its use as a diminutive. Then, 
again, how can the suffix -ato be explained ? 


It cannot be from Lat. -atus, as this suffix 
becomes -ado in popular words in Portuguese. 
The intervocal ¢ points to the loss of a Latin 
consonant. The etymology of Diez and 
Dozy is therefore not made out quite satis- 
factorily. 

Hence another explanation has been 
attempted. Engelmann derives  mulato 
from an Arabie word muwwallad (see Diez). 
But muwallad does not mean “* one of mixed 
race.” It means properly adopted,” and 
in Spain during the reign of the Omaiyades. 
the Spaniards who had embraced the religion 
of Muhammad were so called. This is far 
away from the meaning of ‘ mulatto.” 
Besides this objection, the phonetic diffi- 
culties are insuperable. How could muldato 
possibly come from muwallad ? How can 
a Port. t be derived from an Arabic d ? 
How can one explain the disappearance of 
the strongly stressed syllable in the Arabic 
word ? 

Doubtless ‘ N.E.D.’ will derive “ mulatto ” 
from ‘“‘ mule,” and will be able to give a 
satisfactory account of the difficult Port. 
suffix -ato. A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Royat Keprrer ScHoor, HouGHTON-LE- 
Sprinc.—An attempt is being made to 
gather as complete a record of the alumné 
of the above school as it is now possible to 
make. Founded by Bernard Gilpin in 1574, 
it was for more than two centuries one of the 
principal centres of education in the north 
of England. The School Register includes 
the names of many eminent men; for ex- 
ample, George Carleton, Bishop of Landaff ; 
Hugh Broughton, the Hebraist; Henry 
Airey, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
Ralph Ironside, father of the Bishop of 
Bristol, and grandfather of the Bishop of 
Hereford of that name; Robert Surtees, 
the historian; and Robert Henry Allan, 
the antiquary. 

Lists of, or notes relative to, scholars prior 
to 1860, when the existing Register com- 
mences, will be gladly welcomed by either 
the head master, Mr. F. L. Gaul, M.A., or 
myself. H. R. Lerautron. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., co. Durham. 


Sussipy any one attempted 
to arrive at an intelligible conclusion as 
to the method employed by the assessors 
of medieval and Tudor subsidies ? How 
were the lands valued, and how were goods ? 
We are accustomed to regard these taxes 
as unjustifiably severe. To me they seem 
not only very light, but also levied in a 
singularly partial fashion. I will not speak 


am tad 
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of the earlier Edwardian levies, though 
much might be said about their eccentricity ; 
but I will confine myself to Tudor examples, 
because they are more easily checked by 
reference to the wills of persons taxed. 

When we hear of a tax of 4s. in the pound 
on land and 2s. 8d. on goods, we imagine 
something approximating to our own heavy 
imposts ; but when we find the land esti- 
mated at 6d. an acre rental, and the “ goods ” 
at a mere nominal value, which bears no 
relation whatever to the actual personalty 
of the owner, we are rather inclined to sigh 
for the long-lost generosity of the sixtenth- 
century assessor. Howamancan leave 1201. 
to his two daughters—after devising free- 
hold estates to each of his sons, together 
with cattle, horses, farm implements, armour, 
and plate—who has paid only on 5l. of 
“ goods,” seems inconceivable. But this is 
not all. By some inscrutable system these 
subsidies seem to be so arranged that 
estates which pay their modest quota one 
year, frequently escape altogether the next, 
so that it is no uncommon thing to find a 
man’s name on three or four Elizabethan 
rolls and absent on the rest; while at the 
end comes an Inquisition post mortem 
solemnly declaring his estate at just twice 
the value he has been taxed for, and even 
then very low according to the charges he 
puts on it in his will. 

I should be very glad to learn whether my 
experience, gathered from a few counties and 
localities, is a general one, and whether 
any explanation other than the caprice of 
friendly assessors can be alleged for it. So 
far as lands are concerned, it seems evident 
that the ‘‘ ancient rents”? were accepted as 
the basis of taxation long after they had 
ceased to represent the lettable value of the 
property. Is it possible that the sum at 
which the goods are valued really means 
the estimated interest of a capital equal 
to the personal estate ? This was certainly 
not the earlier method of assessment. 

A. B. 


Victoria, British Columbia. 


Wyserton, Lincs.—I shall be glad to 
be referred to any papers dealing with the 
history of this church, and to any pictures 
of interior or exterior. I presume the 
fifteenth-century church is still standing. 

R. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Bisnop Istanp, SourH Pactric.—Bishop 
is the name of a rocky island in the South 
Pacific, south of Macquarie Island. Can 
any one give a clue to the naming of this 


island? A brother of my grandfather, 
Thomas Bishop or Bishopp, named Joseph 
or William or Hugh (both of them ran away 
from school in 1796-7—Thomas to Russia, 
and his brother to India), is understood in 
the family to have given his name to an 
island in the Pacific and to have perished 
there—in missionary work. Both of the 
boys are believed to have been the sons of an 
officer in the Guards who was sent out to 
India to teach gunpowder-making at Fort 
St. George (Debrett, 1828, Zouche). 
RoBerRtT MICHELL. 
Calenic, Truro. 


Rowe’s ‘SHAKESPEARE. —I possess N. 
Rowe’s first edition of Shakespeare: ‘“* Lon- 
don, Jacob Tonson, 1709,” 6 vols., 8Vvo; 
frontispiece, Shakespeare’s bust on pedestal. 
The title-page says “adorned with cuts.” 
The only plates in mine are in vol. vi., viz., 
one plate to each of the six doubtful plays. 
Will some one tell me if my copy is short 
in plates, and how many there should be ? 
The volumes show no sign of any plates 
being torn out. ; 

The seventh volume of poems, published 
in 1710, I do not possess. If the six plates 
to the doubtful plays are all there should be, 
my edition is perfect. JOHN TUDOR. 

74, Torquay Road, Newton Abbot. 


“ Bossinc.”—What is the meaning of 
this word in the Cheshire proverb (cited by 
Ray, ‘North-Country Words’ [1674-91], 
s.v. ‘ Osse ’) Ossing comes to bossing ” ? 

I find the saying in the fifteenth-century 
MS. Digby 52, if. 28, in the Bodleian, with 
a gloss :— 

Ossyng comys to bossyng : 
But this does not seem to solve the —o 


AutTHors OF QvoTATIONS WaANTED.—I 
have a reference to “ an old ballad ” :— 
Sabina saw, but would not see ; 
Sabina heard, but would not hear. 


Can some kind soul complete the reference ? 
J. K. LAvuGHTON. 


Who is the author of the following ? 


If more is needed to be known, 
Our Lord will teach thee that 
When thou shalt stand before His throne, 
Or sit as Mary sat. 
The lines are remembered as having been 
once quoted by Archbishop Whately in a 
sermon. Kom Omso. 


Str Gipson’s Portrair.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell of a portrait in 
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existence of Sir John Gibson, Governor of 
Portsmouth ? He was knighted by Queen 
Anne in 1705, and died in 1717. I have 
heard that one was disposed of a few years 
ago in the Gibson-Carmichael Sale. 

H. G. Lone. 


14, Marmion Road, Southsea. 


Sussex refers to 
a ‘* Poll-Book for the Sussex election, 
March, 1820. Chichester, 1820, 8vo.” This 
is not to be found at the British Museum. 
Is there any library where it can be seen ? 

Henry W. Pook, Col. 

121, Hither Green Lane, Lewisham. 


LirrLeton’s ‘ History or IsLtineron.’— 
I have two parts of what I think is a some- 
what scarce publication dealing with this 
one-time rural village. It is of royal octavo 
size, about 10} in. by 7in., each part con- 
sisting of 24 pages, in a buff-coloured wrapper. 
The first one has printed on the outside 
cover :— 

“Part I. Price One Shilling. The Illustrated 

History of Islington. By R. H. Littleton. Con- 
taining A Beautifully - Executed Engraving Of 
Canonbury Tower. December, 1850. London : 
Published, For the Proprietor, By D. Dodson, 10, 
Holywell-Street, Strand ; And to be had also of all 
respectable booksellers. Printed by B. R. Peake, 
Took’s Court, Chancery-Lane. A Guarantee is 
given for the Completion of the Work.” 
Pp. 2, 3, and 4 of wrapper are blank, and 
pp. 164 of the work itself are taken up with 
an “ Introduction,” unsigned and undated. 
P. 5 is headed with a woodcut entitled 
Canonbury Tower—1811,” and commences 
with “Section I. Antiquities : Canonbury 
House and Tower,” which leaves off abruptly 
in the middle of a sentence on p. 24. 

Part II. has the same wording on the 
cover (which is also blank as to pp. 2, 3, and 
4), except that in the middle, in place of the 
announcement as to the view of Canonbury 
Tower, it states that it contains “ Beauti- 
fully-Executed Engravings of Canonbury 
House & Old St. Mary’s Church; also, a 
copy of the Will of Sir Richard Cloudesley,”’ 
and the date “ January 31 to February 28, 
1851.” The first page is of course num- 
bered 25, and in the middle of:this is a 
vignette woodcut view of Canonbury House, 
but with no title. P. 28 is headed ‘‘ Canon- 
bury Tavern,” and p. 31, ‘‘ The Old Church 
of St. Mary,” which has a vignette woodcut 
view of it, also with no title. The will of 
Sir Richard Cloudesley, or rather an extract 
from it, is given in letterpress (not in fac- 
simile, as might be supposed from the 
wording on the wrapper), and the account, 
and the part too, ends with p. 48. 


Is this the publication referred to by 
Tomlins in his ‘ Perambulation of Islington,’ 
published in 1858? In the ‘ Advertise- 
ment” of this he states, after apologizing 
for the delay in completing his work (he had 
begun by issuing Part I. of his book in 1843, 
which, by the way, is distinctly different, 
both as to the letterpress and the position 
of the woodcuts, from his finished one), 
that the delay had been prejudicial to him- 
self, since his original information concern- 
ing the earlier facts had in the meantime 
‘“been appropriated, without the grace of 
acknowledgment by his immediate prede- 
cessor.” Or did Tomlins refer to Lewis’s 
little book ‘ Islington as It Was and as It Is,’ 
published in 18547? Probably, I think, 
the latter. 

My object, however, is to endeavour to 
ascertain whether Littleton’s ‘ History ’ 
was ever completed, or whether more than 
_ two parts were published. From the dilatory 
| dates I have given, perhaps Part III. never 
/saw the light. Can any reader furnish any 
| information about this tardy topographer ? 

E. E. Newton. 
7, Achilles Road, West End, N.W. 


Replies. 
BIDDING PRAYER. 
(10 S. vi. 448; vii. 32). 

I HAveE been in the habit of hearing 
this prayer read before the sermon at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster (the official 
church of the House of Commons), during 
the Parliamentary session, since 1861, and 
the form there has always been ‘ Let us 
pray for,’ &c. Alterations and additions 
have been made by the various rectors, 
but the opening has always remained the 
same. I think, but am not quite sure, that 
once at Oxford I heard the other form, 
“Ye shall pray for,’ &c.; but as that is 
many years ago, I may be wrong in that 
respect. 

Perhaps it may be of interest to put upon 
record in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ the prayer 
as recited in St. Margaret’s Church. It is 
as follows :— 

‘* Let us pray for Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, 
especially for that pure and apostolical branch of 
it established in these kingdoms; and herein for 
our gracious Sovereign Lord, Edward, by the grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of all British dominions beyond 
the seas, King, Emperor of India, Defender of the 


Faith, in all causes and over all persons within his 
dominions supreme ; for our gracious Queen, Alex- 
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andra, George, Prince of Wales, and all the Royal 
Family ; for the Lords and others of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council; for the Great Coun- 
cilof the nation now assembled in Parliament ; for 
the nobility, gentry, and commonalty of this land ; 
for the magistrates, and others who are in authority. 
and herein especially for the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors ot the City of Westminster ; that all in 
their several stations may labour to advance the 
glory of God, and the present and future welfare of 
mankind, remembering always that solemn account 
which they must one day give before the tribunal 
of God. But for the sake of all let us pray for the 
clergy, whether bishops, priests, or deacons, espe- 
cially for Randall, Lord Archbishop of this pro- 
vince, and Arthur Foley, Lord Bishop of this 
diocese, that they may shine like lights in the 
world, and adorn the doctrines of God our Saviour 
in all things. 

“And for a due supply of persons qualified to 
serve God in Church oat State let us implore His 
especial blessing on all schools and seminaries of 
religions and useful learning, particularly upon our 
Universities ; that in these and all other places 
more immediately dedicated to God’s honour and 
service whatsoever tends to the advancement of 
true religion and useful learning may for ever 
flourish and abound. 

‘*To these our prayers let us add our unfeigned 
praises for mercies already received ; for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings of this life ; 
but. above all, for the inestimable love of God our 
heavenly Father in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ; for the means of grace 
afforded us here, and for the hope of glory here-- 
after. Finally, let us praise God, for all His 
servants departed this life in His faith and fear, 
beseeching Him to give us graee so to follow their 
good example that, this life ended, we may dwell 
with them in life everlasting, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, in whose most perfect form of words we 
pray Our Father, which art in heaven,” &c. 

The additions and alterations are in the 
amplification of the King’s style and title, 
introduced by the present rector, Canon 
Hensley Henson, after His Majesty’s acces- 
sion, when the royal style and titles were 
amended. It is a question, however, if 
the phrase “ Defender of the Faith’ ought 
not to go before “Emperor of India” 
rather than after it. When Westminster 
received its most recent charter of incor- 
poration, the words “ City of ” were added 
to the paragraph relating to the Mayor, 
&e. When the present Dean of Westminster 
(Rev. Dr. J. Armitage Robinson) was rector 
of St. Margaret’s, in the section of the prayer 
relating to the Universities he used to invoke 
a special blessing upon his own particular 
college at Cambridge (Christ’s College) ; 
but this was never done before, nor has it 
been continued by his successor. It may 
be mentioned that Canon Robert Eyton, 
when he came from Chelsea to Westminster, 
tried to abandon the use of this prayer 
altogether ; but several members of Parlia- 
ment: and old members of the congregation 


objected to the omission, and after a few 
weeks it was resumed, conformably to ancient 
custom, and so it remains to the present 
time. For my own part, I may say that I 
greatly prefer the opening as used in our 
church to the one mentioned by the querist, 
as it appears to link the clergy and laity in 
making the various supplications in the 
prayer. W. E. 

Westminster. 

The 55th Canon of 1603 orders the use 
of the Bidding Prayer, and gives the form 
of it, which, as H. G. P. correctly surmises, 
commences, “ Ye shall pray for,’ &c.; and 
no alteration has ever been allowed by 
authority. It is therefore somewhat re- 
markable that at such a gathering as the 
recent Church Congress the form “ Let us 
pray for,” &c., should have been substituted, 
not only because it was irregular, but 
further because the latter form would imply 
ignorance of its structure and character. 
The Bidding Prayer is not in itself a 
prayer at all, but is an instruction to the 
congregation as to the things for which 
they should make their petitions at the 
time of public worship. It is further 
remarkable, seeing how almost entirely it 
has fallen into disuse, that it is the only 
form which may lawfully be used before 
the sermon. It is drawn up upon the lines 
of the pre-Reformation Bidding of the 
Bedes (prayers), as the prayer before the 
sermon was then termed, and, although 
admirable in form and matter, was 
originally framed with the intention of 
depriving the Puritans of the opportunity, 
which they frequently utilized, of making 
the prayer before the sermon an occasion 
of preaching sedition and disloyalty to 
the Church. In those days the preaching 
of sermons without any preparatory form 
of religious service was very customary, and 
the introductory prayer was frequently 
made the vehicle for violent attacks upon 
the settled order in Church and State. It 
was to check these abuses that the Bid- 
ding Prayer was drawn up. The Bidding 
Prayer is frequently used in parish churches, 
especially at such services as the Commemo- 
ration of Benefactors; and only a few 
Sundays ago it was so used at my own 
parish church, where the preacher recited 
it in the proper form. Perhaps preachers 
who are unaccustomed to the prayer think, 
in using the form “‘ Let us pray for,” &c., 
they are conforming more nearly to the 
Prayer Book, where the exhortation is 
always Let us pray,” especially before 
such prayers as that for the Church Militant, 
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where the preface is “‘ Let us pray for 
the whole state of Christ’s Chureh militant 
here in earth,” the prayer following being 
in many of its features similar in character 
to the clauses of the Bidding Prayer. 
F. A. RUSSELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


The 55th Canon of the Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical, 1603, gives the pre- 
scribed form of the Bidding Prayer, now 
seldom used, except in cathedrals. The 
title of Canon 55 is, *“* The form of a Prayer 
to be used by all Preachers before their 
Sermons”; and it commences thus :— 

**Before all sermons, lectures, and homilies, the 

preachers and ministers shall move the people to 
join with them in prayer, in this form, or to this 
effect: Ye shall pray for Christ’s holy Catholic 
Church,” &c. 
This bidding or exhortation names or refers 
to the king, the royal family, the Council, 
and all the dignitaries, officers, and authorities 
in Church and State; and also the local 
diocesan, capitular, municipal, and edu- 
cational officers and institutions, often in a 
quaint and old-world phraseology. The 
local variations are sanctioned by the words 
“to this effect.””. The canon ends with the 
words ‘* always concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer,” and this direction is invariably 
observed. W. R. 


Roman CaTHOLIC PRIESTS BURIED IN 
Lonpon (10 S. vi. 149, 218, 237).—A corre- 
spondent very kindly answered my query 
in The Catholic Times, and from his reply 
I gather the following particulars. 

During the eighteenth century and the 
earlier part of the nineteenth the greater 
number of Catholics were buried in the 
churchyard of Old St. Pancras. Lysons in 
his ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. iii. p. 351, 
says :— 

“The church and churchyard of Pancras have 
long been noted as a burial-place for such Roman 
Catholics as die in London and the vicinity, many 

versons of that persuasion have been buried at 

addington, but their numbers are small when 
compared with what are buried at Pancras, where 
almost every other tomb bears a cross and R.I.P. 
stents I have heard it assigned as a reason for the 
preference to Pancras......that before the late con- 
vulsions in France [the French Revolution] Masses 
were said in a church in the South of France dedi- 
cated to the same saint for the souls of those 
interred at St. Pancras in England.” 

Soon after the passing of the severe laws 
against Roman Catholics in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Catholics began to bury their 
dead in St. Pancras; but of these little or 
no record remains. The earliest is that of 


the Right Rev. Bonaventure Giffard, Bishop 
of Madaura and Vicar-Apostolic of the Lon- 
don District, 1734. Then follow the Rev. 
Robert Grant, President of the Scotch 
College, Douai, 29 March, 1784; the Right 
Rev. Cesar d’ Anterroches, Bishop of Condom, 
France, 31 Jan., 1793; the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Coutance, 1798; and the Bishop of 
St. Pol de Léon, 1800. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth 
century occur the Bishop of Triguier, 1801 ; 
the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, O.S.F.C., the 
founder of St. Patrick’s, Soho, and friend 
of Curran; Father Nicholas Pisani, 1803 ; 
the Bishop of Noyon, 1804; the Archbishop 
of Narbonne, Dr. Arthur Dillon, 1806; and 
a large number of priests. Lysons says that 
* an average of about thirty of the “* French 
clergy were buried annually.” 

In Hammersmith Churchyard : Dr. James 
Talbot, Bishop of Birtha and Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of the London District. He was the 
fourth son of George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and was the last ecclesiastic to be tried for 
saying Mass under the penal laws. 

In St. Giles-in-the-Fields a large number 
of Catholics were buried, their gravestones 
being distinguished by the cross and R.I.P. 

In the old church of St. Mary, Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, the founder, a French 
émigré priest, was buried. : 

St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, is 
the burial-place of the Rev. John Griffiths 
(1813), the Rev. John Rudford, the Rev. 
John White, and the Rev. Edward McStay ; 
and close to them Dr. James Danell, the 
second Bishop of Southwark, 1881. Pro- 
vost Doyle, who was the founder of the 
cathedral, also lies within its walls (1879). 

Beneath the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Parker’s Row, Bermondsey, are interred the 
Rev. Peter Butler, the founder, and six 
priests. 

In the rear of SS. Mary and Michael’s 
Church, Commercial Road, is small 
cemetery in which are buried several of the 
clergy. 

There were also several private burial- 
grounds in different parts of London almost 
exclusively used by Catholics, but long 
since closed. Priests are said also to have 
been buried in the churchyards of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, St. Anne’s, Soho, and St. 
George’s, Hanover Square; but I have 
been unable to search the registers of these 
Churches, so I cannot verify the statement. 

FreperIcK T. HIBGAME. 


Post Boxes (10 8. vi. 389, 453, 475).— 
Early post boxes, several of which remain, 
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were frequently decorated with elaborate 
ornaments—cornices, garlands of flowers in 
high relief, &c. At the cross-roads at Green- 
ford Green, near Harrow, is a post box of 
this description on the top of which are 
painted the points of the compass. I do 
not think that this style of decoration is 
very common. 

Old post boxes are usually taller and 
smaller in diameter than the modern variety. 

R. L. Moreton. 


D.’s reply at the last reference is dis- 
appointing: he denies that the original 
“color” of post boxes was scarlet, but he 
does not say what color” they were. 

Raven THomas. 


BaskisH FOLK-LORE ABouT Souts (10 S. 
vi. 507).—Can the first words of these 
epitaphs, as quoted in their original, and 
translated by Mr. Dopason, ‘“ Here rest 
the souls,” &c., not also be understoood in a 
metaphoric sense, viz., ‘‘ Here rest the 
persons in their bodily remains”? Re- 
member the Homeric usage of pvyai, like 
avOpwro:, for instance, Ynyai EAavor, 
many souls perished. If Baskish arima is 
=Lat. anima, and believed to repose within 
the grave (compare the infernal region of 
the Hebrew Shéol and Greek Hades, the abode 
of departed souls or shales), its meaning may 
be further identified with the psyche of the 
Pauline Epistles, as the vital principle of 
man which is perishable, and distinguished 
from the pneuma of the New Testament, or 
the regenerated soul, raised to everlasting 
life by the Holy Spirit. H. Kress. 


Iste oF MAN AND THE COUNTESS OF 
Dersy (10 S. vii. 9).—In vol. xxvi. of the 
Manx Society’s Publications (pp. 63-76) is 
an extract from Mercurius Politicus, No. 75, 
Nov. 6 to 13, 1651; and in pp. 77-81 are 
extracts from the ‘Journal of House of 
English Commons.’ These give contem- 
porary details about the surrender of the 
Isle of Man to the Parliamentary forces. 
See also ‘The Land of Home Rule,’ by 
Spencer Walpole (pp. 144-60); and ‘A 
History of the Isle of Man,’ by A. W. 
Moore (pp. 265-80). Ernest B. Savace. 

8. Thomas’, Douglas. 


The actual surrender was made by the 
commander of the insular forces, one Capt. 
William Christian, against whom treason or 
cowardice is alleged by more than one 
writer. Others think the act was done with 
the secret connivance of the Countess, 
which seems doubtful. In either case the 


Countess received a letter from her unlucky 
husband, James, seventh Earl of Derby, 
written at Chester three days before his 
death by court martial, in which he advised 
capitulation. 

Eight years only after the event this 
passage occurs in the ‘ History of the World,” 
by D. Petavius, 1659, p. 514 :— 

** Among the places that fell this year [1651] into: 
the possession of Paliament was the Isle of Man, 
for reducing which three Foot Regiments were 
shipped at Chester and Liverpool on the 16th of 
Oct., and although they were driven into Beau- 
maris by contrary winds on the 18th, yet, sailing 
from thence, on the 28th day of the same month 
they had assurance of an islander of landing in 
Man without any opposition, all being secured for 
their reception.’ 

Christian was placed on trial for a number 
of offences, including treason, in September, 
1662, and condemned to be shot. Execu- 
tion took place on Hango Hill, Castletown, 
2 Jan., 1663. 

Particulars of the surrender will be found 
in the following works, in addition to 
Petavius :— 

gg (S.), Hist. Sketch of the Isle of Man, 


22, p. 44. 

Thwaites (W.), Isle of Man, 1868, pp. 50 and 229. 

Bullock (H. A.), Hist. of the Isle of Man, 1816, 
p. 126. 

History of the House of Stanley, Manchester, 
1821, p. 185. 

Chaloner, Treatise of the Isle of Man, 1863. 

Cummings (J. 8.), Hist. of the Isle of Man, 1848. 

Manx Society’s Publications. 

Train, Hist. of the Isle of Man, 1845, 2 vols. 

Won. JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 

[Mr. J. J. Hoce and Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT 
also thanked for replies. ] 


“THtsrotow” (10 S. vi. 469).—May 
easily be a blundered form of “ fistula,’” 
often called “‘ fistulow ” by the ee 

Be 


‘Cantus Hipernici’ (10 S. vii. 9).— 
Three of the four sets of initials about which 
Mr. McGovern inquires occur in the follow- 
ing extract from ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis 
decerpsit Gulielmus Linwood, M.A.,” Lond., 
1846, p. xiii 

“G. B., Georgius Butler, M.A., Coll. Exon. 
Socius. 


“W. Gulielmus Basil Jones, B.A. e Coll. 
egin. 

W.L., Radulphus R. Wheeler Lingen,. 
B.A. Coll. Balliol, Socius.” 

The other authors given in the list are 
the Marquis of Wellesley, Lord Grenville, 
John Ernest Bode, Osborne Gordon, the 
Hon. William Herbert, William Linwood, 
Charles Wordsworth (all Christ Church), 
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George Booth, Roundell Palmer, Goldwin 
Smith (all Magdalen Coll.), John Conington 
(University Coll.), Henry Holden, James 
tylby Lonsdale, Edwin Palmer, James 
Riddell, Edward Walford (all Balliol Coll.). 

The only single initials are W. (for Wel- 
lesley), G. (for Grenville), and B. (for 
Booth). 

BH. K. represents Benjaminus Hall 
Kennedy, 8.T.P., Coll. D. Johannis (see 
* Arundines Cami,’ sixth edit., 1865). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

B. H. K., of ‘ Arundines Cami,’ stands 
for Benjaminus Hall Kennedy, 38.T.P., 
Schole Salopiensis Archididascalus. My 
copy of ‘Sabrinz Corolla’ (fourth edition) 
contains but one rendering of Moore by 
Kennedy, but includes selections from the 
poet’s best-known work translated into 
Latin by Francis Kewley, John [7] Gylby 
Lonsdale, Charles Granville Gepp, Edwin 
Hamilton Gifford, Vanden Bempde John- 
stone, William George Clark, and George 
A. Chichester May. 

It is possible the G. B. of Mr. McGovern’s 
book may be George Booth, Fellow of 
Magdalen, who also contributed several 
translations of Moore to the ‘ Anthologia 
Oxoniensis,’ which are signed B. to dis- 
tinguish them from those of George Butler. 

Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Scorr Ittustrators (10 vii. 10).— 
Sir David Wilkie was one of the first, if not 
the very first, to illustrate the Waverley 
Novels. Information on this head is 
to be obtained in Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ 
and in Allan Cunningham’s * Life of Sir 
David Wilkie.’ Some reference is also made 
to the subject in the volume on Wilkie in 
“The Makers of British Art.” W. B. 


DorotHy Paston oR BEDINGFELD OF 
York (10 8. vi. 509).—Mr. Hansom’s query 
interests me, as Vicar of Osbaldwick. Ac- 
cording to my parish register, ‘ Mrs. 
Dorothy Paston, f™ ye Nunnery-w"t Mickle- 
gate Barre, York, buried Octob"™ ye 15, 
1734.” Her will, proved at York same 
year, is registered as the will of Mrs. Dorothy 
Paston. The registers also record ‘ Eliza- 
beth Tasker, Cook at y*® Nunnery out of 
Micklegate Bar, York, bur: 7" 10%”; and 
“Ann Mason, fro’ Nunnery, Mickle- 
gate Bar, York, B. 9>er 20th, 1748.” 

The first entry seems to point to the name 
being Paston, but the tradition of the convent 
is in favour of Bedingfield. Anyhow, the 
burial of the three in this churchyard seems 


conclusive against the story of Mother 
Mary Ward’s remains having been secretly 
removed. If this had taken place, it must 
have been in the reign of James Il. At any 
other time it would have been impossible, 
and it is most unlikely that the first Superior 
of the Bar Convent, who died in York, 
would not have known of it, and, if she knew 
of it, would have wished to be buried near 
an empty grave. The inscription on Mary 
Ward’s stone is :— 

To loue the poore 

versever in the same 

Ene dy and Rise with 

them was all the ayme 


of 

Mary Ward who 

Hauing lived 60 year’ 

and 8 days dyed the 

20 of Jan 1645. 
Mary Ward was niece to John and Chris 
topher Wright, of Plowland, the conspirators: 

W. Batt WricHrt. 


“Kine Copin”: “Sr. (10 8. 
vii. 29).—Copin is the early French dimi- 
nutive of Jacob, formed on the same lines 
as Colin for Nicholas. That it was once 
very common and thoroughly well under- 
stood here is clear from the numerous 
English surnames derived from it, such as 
Coppin, Coppen, Copping, Coppins, Cop- 
pens, &c. “St. Coppin” is no doubt 
merely a familiar name for St. James. 

Jas. Piart, Jun. 


Towns unLucKY For (10 S. vi. 
29).—Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A, 
President of the British Numismatic Society, 
in that Society’s Journal, First Series, vol. it 
p- 27, says 

“Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. (in ‘A Numismatic 

History of the Reign of Henry I.,’ p. 267), has 
shown that when the Normans settled in England 
they found that the Saxon name of Lincoln was 
pronounced Linceul, which meant in_ their own 
tongue ‘the shroud of death,’ and as Huntingdon 
tells us, although he does not give the reason, theit 
kings refused to visit the city. As this was 4 
serious loss to the citizens, the name was prose 
changed to Nicol, though it gradually dritted back 
to its old form. Surely it is more than a_coincl 
dence that Roger of Wendover should tell us of 
Oxford, that in consequence of the legend of 
St. Frideswide (which dated from about 727) ‘the 
kings of England have always been afraid to enter 
that city, for it is said to be fatal to them, and they 
are unwilling to test the truth of it at their own 
veril.’ This alone, in the superstitious days 0 
‘ing Alfred, would be reason enough to induce 
him to alter its old name of Ouseford, and thus 
break the letter, if not the spirit, of the fatal 
tradition. The change to Isisford (Isis=Latin for 
Ouse) is therefore reasonable; but within fifty 
years it became Oxford.” 


Henry I.’s palace of Beaumont, where 
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Richard I. and, probably, John were born, 
lay outside the town walls. Henry III. 
defied the tradition by coming to worship 
at the shrine of St. Frideswide in 1264— 
not long before the battle of Lewes. Charles I. 
who made Oxford his head-quarters for 
four years, cannot be called a fortunate 
monarch. A. R. Baytey. 


Lincoln, where the Royal Show is to be 


-held this year, was considered to be unlucky 


for kings, for we read 
The tirst crowned head that enters Lincoln’s walls, 
His reign proves stormy, and his kingdom falls. 
This was proved true by Stephen, who was 
captured there in the battle fought on 
Candlemas Day, 1141, and detained prisoner 
fora time. King John was also a frequent 
visitor to Lincoln, and his reign was stormy 
indeed. His son, Henry III., was crowned 
a second time at Wigtord, then a suburb 
of Lincoln, but he did not wear his crown 
in the city, in which was fought the battle 
which drove the French from the kingdom, 
by the capture of the Dauphin and defeat 
of his followers. The battle was known 
as “ Lewis ”’ or Lincoln Fair. 

J. C. Kryeuam. 

City View, Lincoln. 


‘Tue Curistmas Boys’ (10 S. vi. 481; 
vil. 30).—I have before me an acting edition 
of ‘St. George’ as played in Cornwall, 
written by one of the performers early in 
thelast century. I may say that our Cornish 
play seems always associated with Christmas. 
My copy gives only the names of the actors, 
not of the characters they represented. 

“H. Crossman” apparently represented 
St. George. He sends his page to France, 
where the French prince says George is 
_ young and of tender years, not fit to come 
in his degree, and he will send him three 
tennis balls that with them he may learn to 
play.” The whole scene appears founded 
on Shakespeare. Times and seasons are as 
mixed in the Cornish play as in all others. 

H. Crossman,” a few minutes after the 
tennis-ball scene, starts off 
Here am I infernal bold 
err ships and lead [waylaid 7] the spaniards’ 
Took share of their castles and port below 
Made the proud spaniards look dismal and yellow 

ome a Dail and too § 
And Quebec fell from our hands. i eee 
.. The first broadside the French did fire they 
killed our Englishmen so free We killed ten 
thousand of the French, the rest of them they 
runned away. Oh! as we march to the French 
= with drums and trumpets so merrily oh ! then 


bended knee prince Henry I one of his gallant 
company. I soon forsook bold London Town, We 
went and took the Spanish Crown, The Spanish 
Crown we soon then won, And now we have showed 
you all our fun.” 

The text is corrupt. The hat is taken round 
at the close, with an invitation ‘to sub- 
scribe a little part to pay the doctor’s fee.” 

The incidents and phrases constantly 
recall those cited by Mr. Gorpon Brown, 
with variations, of course, as ‘“‘I will cut 
thy doublet full of eyelet holes and make 
thy buttons fly.” The King of Egypt is 
father of St. George. 

In a version of ‘The Peace Egg; or, 
St. George’s Annual Play for the Amusement 
of Youth’ (J. Harkness, Preston, n.d.), 
we have 

Here come I, Beelzebub, 

And over my shoulder I carry a club. 

I think myself a jolly old man, &e. 
In our Cornish version :— 

Here comes I old Beelzebub 

Upon my shoulder I carry a club 

And in my hand a dripping (pan) 

And am not I a handsome good looking old man. 

The metre is extraordinary. In the 
Quebec passage above it is beyond my 
understanding altogether, as is also the 
meaning of part of the words. I have 
corrected the spelling, which would be 
‘unintelligible to any not acquainted with 
' the Cornish accent. YGREC. 


| 


| Let me draw the attention of readers of 
'*N. & Q. to Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Return of 
' the Native,’ which was written many years 
ago, and the scene of which is laid in Dorset- 
shire, a county where many primitive cus- 
toms yet linger. In it is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the visit of the “mummers” at 
Christmas to Mrs. Yeobright’s farm-house, 
and the frontispiece depicts the scene, 
representing them arrayed in their streamers 
and ribbons. An aged aborigine, named 
“Granfer Cantle” has been instructing 
them for some time previously as to their 
mode of acting, which, as he tells them, 
would not have done in his own early days. 
But the whole story is well worth perusal. 

JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS 
(10 S. vii. 26).—I should like to know the 
authority from which H. R. gives this list 
of Cambridge booksellers. ‘‘ John Boiedens, 
1502,” is not, L suspect, a Cambridge 
bookseller (see E. G. Duff's ‘Century of 
the English Book Trade,’ 15; and 
H. R. Plomer’s ‘ Wills of English Printers 
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his will some time ago. He died in 1503, 
and his will was proved 30 March, 1503. 

Peter Breynans, 1504.—His will is un- 
dated, but is supposed to be about 1504. 

John Skarlett, 1502.—This date should 
be 1551. 

John Sought, 1553.—Is the name correctly 
printed ? 

Nicholas Spyryne, 1545.—This is Nicholas 
Spierinck. 

The wills of Breynans, Skarlett, and 
Spierinck are printed, with information of 
other earlier Cambridge booksellers, in 
G. J. Gray’s * Earlier Cambridge Stationers 
and Bookbinders and the First Cambridge 
Printer,’ 1904; whilst R. Bowes’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Notes on the University Printers 
trom the Commencement of Printing in 
Cambridge,’ 1886, gives particulars of the 
printers. Any one working at this subject 
should consult these works, and also R. 
Bowes’s * Catalogue of Cambridge Books,’ 
1894. G. J. Gray. 


The Elms, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


JOHN NEWBERY’S GRAVE (10 §. vii. 27). 
—I can inform Mr. P. E. NewsBerry that 
the grave of John Newbery, the pubiisher, 
is in the churchyard of the Berkshire village 
of Waltham St. Lawrence, his native parish. 
Goldsmith’s punning epitaph was not placed 
on the tombstone. The following is the 
inscription on the gravestone :— 

Here lieth the body of 
John Newbery, 
Of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, Bookseller, 
Who died December 22"", 1767, 
Aged 54 years. 
Stay, passenger, and contemplate 
Virtues which arose en this spot ; 
Urbanity that adorned Society ; 
Knowledge that instructed it ; 
Sagacity that discerned, and 
Skill that introduced, 
The most powerful discovery 
In the annals of medicine ; 
The humble Wisdom that taught 
And still teaches moral lessons 
To the rising generation. 
Lament 
That a breast inspired with such virtues 
Is sunk in dust. 
Rejoice 
That through Christ 
It is immortal. 
The reference to the ‘“ most powerful dis- 
covery in the annals of medicine ” is to the 
** James’s Powders ” which Newbery placed 
upon the market. 
Newbery’s daughter Mary and her hus- 
band Michael Power are buried in the same 
grave as John Newbery. 
An article on Newbery by the present 


writer appeared in The Maidenhead Adver- 
tiser on 21 November last. 

Henry E. BANNARD. 
Littlewick Lodge, nr. Maidenhead, Berks. 
According to ‘A Bookseller of the Last 
Century,’ by Charles Welsh, 1885, p. 70, 
John Newbery was buried at Waltham 
St. Lawrence, near Twyford, Berks, with an 
epitaph by the Rev C. Hunter, author of 
the life of Christopher Smart. 
Wm. H. PEEt. 


In a reprint of an article in The Chemist 
and Druggist of 25 July, 1896—a copy of 
which Mr. Lionel Newbery, of the firm of 
Francis Newbery & Sons, in Charterhouse 
Square, kindly gave me on an occasion when 
I was making certain inquires about the 
history of the firm—the year in which John 
Newbery died was 1776, not 1767. 
J. MacMIcHae.. 

{Much information about Newbery and James's 
ills was contributed at 9S. viii. 1] by Mr. Epwarp 
{rron-ALLEN, who had then in his possession the 
original autograph account-book of F. Newbery as. 
agent for James’s fever powders and pills. } 


QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN: NAME-Day 
(10 S. vii. 30).—Princess Ena of Battenberg, 
the consort of Spain’s young king, is now 
officially known in that country by the title 
of Queen Victoria. In the Nuevo Mundo 
(Madrid, 20 December) a portrait of her is 
given in an illustrated article, which supplies 
all the information required by HEtGa. 
We are told that when the princess was 
received into the Catholic Church, she chose 
as her advocate (abogada), or patron saint, 
St. Victoria, Virgin and Martyr, whose feast 
is celebrated on 23 December, which is there- 
fore the Queen’s name-day (fiesta onomdstica), 
and has been duly honoured in her adopted 
country. It is the first of her baptismal 
names, which are Victoria Eugénie Julia 
Ena, by which last she was known before 
her marriage. Whilst she must have been 
greatly pleased when she was asked to 
assume the title of Queen Victoria of Spain, 
as she was thereby reminded of her illustrious 
grandmother, she was also pleasing the 
Spanish nation. It appears that St. Vic 
toria’s remains, though she was born i 
Italy and there received the crown of martyr 
dom, are in Spain, in the town of Vinaroz, 
in the province of Castellén. ‘“ How did 
this come to pass?” asks the writer, who 
lives in the same place. So long ago &% 
1782, the then Bishop of Solsona, who was 
a native of Vinaroz, through an_ inter 
mediary, requested Pius VI. to grant him 
one of the bodies of the saints in the caté 
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eombs, and chose that of St. Victoria, which 
lay in the cemetery of Lucina. A stone bore 
this inscription ; ‘* Vixit victoria annos xviii. 
menses x. dies xv. horas x.”” On 12 March, 
1782, the petition was granted, and the 
remains were placed in a handsome urn, 
together with the vase which had contained 
a portion of the martyr’s blood. But it 
was not until 19 January, 1785, that the 
relics were embarked on the Tiber, whence 
they were carried to Genoa, and afterwards 
to Barcelona, where they arrived on 6 June, 
1785, and, a few days later, were deposited 
in the church of St., Augustine in the town 
of Vinaroz, where they have remained ever 
since. 

St. Victoria was born of patrician parents 
at Tibur, now Tivoli, a few miles from Rome. 
She had been promised in marriage to 
Eugenius, but, as he was a pagan, she re- 
fused to wed him; whereupon she was 
denounced as a Christian, thrown into 
prison, and, refusing to adore the goddess 
Diana, she was stabbed through the heart 
by the executioner. Her death occurred 
in the third century of our era, in the time 
of the Emperor Decius, one of the cruellest 
persecutors of the Christians. 

Joun T. Curry. 


The heading is, I think, incorrect, as 
H.M. immediately after her marriage an- 
nounced that she wished to be referred to 
as Queen Victoria Eugénie. I gather from 
HELGA’s query that the banquet took place 
on 23 December. On that day in the year 
250 St. Victoria of Tivoli, Virgin and Martyr, 
suffered death. Her life is told in verse 
by St. Aldhelm. 

St. Eugenia of Rome was martyred on 
Christmas Day, 258, and she was formerly 
commemorated in some French dioceses 
instead of St. Anastasia at the second Mass 
onthat day. Her feast is kept on 30 Decem- 
ber at the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Rome, where the greater part of her relics 
are preserved. Some of them are said to 
have been taken to Spain in the eleventh 
century, and others are in France. 

_Another St. Victoria (of Cordova) is men- 
tioned in the Roman ‘ Martyrology ’ under 
17 November. Joun B. WarNewricur. 


_Her Catholic Majesty, when she was con- 
ditionally baptized, only took in addition 
to her other names that of Mary, in honour 
of Our Lady. The occasion, however, to 
which Hetea ref rs, when the Queen gave 
a reception in the palace, was the feast of 
St. Victoria, Virgin and Martyr, com- 
memorated in the Roman ‘ Martyrology ’ on 


23 December, and was therefore quite 
correctly described as her name day. 
St. Victoria’s relics are venerated in Rome, 
according to a MS. in my collection, in the 
churches of 8. Adriano, 8. Ignazio, and Sant’ 
Andrea at Quirinale. 
D. F.S.A. 
Oxford. 


The answer to HELGA’s query is very 
simple. On 23 December the Church keeps 
the feast of St. Victoria, Virgin and Martyr, 
by which name the Queen of Spain was 
baptized. Hence it is most properly called 
her “name” day. It is not her birthday, 
or the day on which she was reconciled to 
the Catholic Church, as we know that cere- 
mony took place in the spring of last year. 

ENGLISH CATHOLIC. 

[Mr. E. S. Dopason also thanked for reply.] 


PENNELL’s ‘ Lire oF LELAND’ (10 S. vii. 
25).—The oath in question is a comparatively 
mild version. Teremtette means “he has 
created it,’’ and is the second word in the 
Hungarian Old Testament. I have seen 
the oath twice in print recently: in Glase- 
napp’s ‘Life of Richard Wagner’ (Leip- 
zig, 1904-5) and in the maestro’s poems 
(‘Gedichte von Richard Wagner,’ Berlin, 
1905). It must have been in common use 
in Budapest in 1863, or the composer would 
not have picked it up. Of course, he knew 
as little about its meaning as Leland or Mrs. 
Pennell. 

A stronger version of the oath is in use 
amongst the lowest order of the Magyars 
and their fellow-countrymen the Slovacks. 
A friend of mine has heard it among the 
Tatars in the Caucasus; and according to 
Lexer’s ‘ Mittelhochdeutsches Handwé6rter- 
buch’ (s.v. ‘ Serten’) it is used in Germany 
also. Old Eberhart Windecke, in the fif- 
teenth century, complains that when he 
reminded Sigismund about a debt he owed 
to a Bruges merchant, for which the chro- 
nicler had become surety, the emperor 
became angry and used the stronger version 
of the oath (Dr. Wilhelm Altmann’s edition, 
Berlin, 1893, p. 81). 

The equivalent of the first word of the 
Hungarian oath is very frequently used as an 
adjective by the lower class of English work- 
men. L. L. K. 


” In Votine (10 S. vi. 148, 212, 
276, 377).—At the last reference Masor 
BUTTERWORTH quotes a literary extract 
showing the use of the word in 1807. I had 
previously sent direct to Dr. Murray 
quotations from the Poll and Squib Book 
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for the Liverpool election of the same year. 
But recently I have discovered that the word 
plump was used popularly as early as 1761 
in the sense inquired for by Dr. Murray. 
As these latter references, already com- 
municated to Dr. Murray, could not, I 
imagine, be utilized in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
I venture to ask you to give them shelter 
in the friendly covers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The election of Liverpool of 1761 was 
between Sir Wm. Meredith, Bt., Sir Ellis | 
Cunliffe. Bt., and Charles Pole, Esq. At} 
this period the pottery trade in Liverpool | 
was exceedingly vigorous, vast quantities 
being exported to the West Indies and 
America. According to the Poll Book of 
1761, no fewer than 102 potters gave 
plumpers to Sir William Meredith. 

In the election “literature ” of the day 
occur these :— 

The Potter's Song. 
Ye true-hearted fellows, free plumpers and men, 
Independent in Britain, how great is your claim, Xe. 
Regardless of great ones, we live uncontrolled ; 
We're potters and plumpers, we are not to be sold, 

But the chief interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will be found in the following extract from 
a pamphlet by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., 
* History of the Art of Pottery in Liverpool’: 

‘There were made, to commemorate the victory 
gained by Sir William, cups called ‘ Plumper Mugs,’ 
one ot which was given to every burgess who voted 
on the winning side...... It is of the usual white 
earthenware, and on the front of it, within a rude 
border of ovals, are the words 

Sir William 
a 
Plumper, 
scratched in, and filled in with blue colour, whilst 
the clay was soft, and before it was fired.” 

Thus the word has been transmitted to us 
in a material, certainly not perennius ere, 
yet quite of sufficient substance to be handed 
down to be reproduced, as the author of the 
pamphlet has carefully done, to acquaint 
us that in 1761 plumper was in popular use 
and popularly understood in the sense 
inquired after by DR. Murray. J. H. K. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHANCELLOR, 
1842 (10 S. vii. 30).—Will you allow me 
to use your columns to thank the numerous 
writers of answers to my query about the 
Chancellor of Cambridge in 1842? They 
have told me exactly what I wanted to know. 

W. Ix. W. Cuary. 


West Inpran Recorps (10 8. 
vi. 428, 476; vii. 14).—I much regret 
having overlooked Mr. M. J. D. CockLr’s 
reply at the second reference to my query. 


I may say that my information was derived 
from a printed document, with blanks filled 
in, deposing that 

** Edward Stapleton, Esgn., maketh oath that he 
had not between the 24th June, 1815, and 25th De- 
cember following any other place or employment of 
wotit, civil or military, under His Majesty, besides 
iis allowance of half-pay as a reduced Ensign in 
the llth late West India Regiment,” &e. 
T must admit that the original document (no 
longer in my possession) from which I made 
the preceding extract was much worn and 
partly illegible, so possibly Mr. Cockur’s 
suggestion is in accordance with the facts. 
Will it help the matter if I mention the family 
tradition that the above-named Edward 
Stapleton (who died 90 years ago) was in 
a regiment of marines? On retiring from’ 
service, he acquired a considerable fortune 
as a merchant in the West Indies, owning 
estates in Martinique and Antigua. He 
died in the latter island, but I have not 
been able to learn whether or not any 
memorial was erected. In his will, dated 
7 May, 1809, he refers to 
“*my dear wife, Elizabeth Stapleton, whose maiden 
name was Leak, and who was since the widow ot 
John Doyle, of Strawberry, in the Queen’s County, 
in the Kingdom of Ireland. and whom I inter- 
married in the Island of Martinique, in the West 
Indies.” 
She is said to have been an officer’s widow. 

A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


Patimpsest Brass Inscriptions (10 8. 
vil. 27).—The words ‘* que fino viernes” 
appear to be Castilian, meaning ‘‘ who died 
Friday.”’ Fino, in the sense of ‘‘ deceased,” 
“ ended life,” is common in Spanish epitaphs. 

E. 8. Dopgson. 


Postt DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM”? (10 8. 
vii. 29).—See Psalm li. 9, Vulg. (lii. 7, A.V.), 
*“Eece homo, qui non posuit Deum adiu- 
torem suum.” Epwarp BeEnsty. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

This legend, found upon English silver 
coins from 1360 to 1602, is generally con- 
sidered to be an adaptation of Psalm liv. 4, 
Ecce enim Deus adjuvat me,’’ Behold, 
God is mine helper ’’). A. R. BaytLey. 


Rruinc Deeps (10 8. vi. 466).—May I 
point out that the Roger Burgoyne men- 
tioned must be a Roger Burgoyne of Whit- 
more, North Staffordshire ? I think (writ- 
ing from memory) he was constable of John 
of Gaunt’s manor of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
of which manor Whitmore is a member. 
Polton was also a North Staffordshire name. 

Any information concerning members of 
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the Burgoyne family of Staffordshire during 
the Plantagenet era I should be grateful for. 
I know the publications of the Stafford 
(Willian Salt) Historical Society. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 
Meran, Siid-Tirol. 


REYNOLDs’s PorTRAITS OF Miss GREVILLE 
(10 8. vii. 29).—The picture of Miss Frances 
Anne Greville and her brother, children of 
Fulke Greville, as Hebe and Cupid, is the 
property of the Earl of Crewe. Its history 
is fully described in Graves and Cronin’s 
great work on Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

W. Roserts. 


GuEVARA INSCRIPTIONS AT STENIGOT: 
“Porte WARDEN (10 S. vii. 6).—‘‘ Potie ” 
=deputy. A good deal of information 
about John Guevara is to be found in vol. ii. 
of the ‘ Calendar of Border Papers.’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


RoMNEY’s ANCESTRY (10 S. vii. 9.)—There 
are Kirklands in Mid-Cornwall, East and 
West Cumberland, West Dumfries, South 
Fife, Mid - Lancashire, Mid - Westmorland, 
South-East Wigtonshire, and Mid-Dumfries. 
See, Sharpe’s ‘ Gazetteer.’ 

J. HotpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal. By the 
Marquis of Ruvigny and Raineval. (‘T’. C. & E. C. 
Jack.) 

Conspicuous progress is made with the important 

renealogical task undertaken by the Marquis of 
uvigny and Raineval of supplying a list a those 

now living in whose veins the blood royal can be 
traced to Edward III. Three volumes devoted to the 
task have now appeared. The tirst (for which see 

108. i. 19) supplied a roll of the living descendants 

of Edward iv. and Henry 

James III. of Scotland; the second (see 10 8. iv. 

138), called the Clarence volume, gave the descen- 
nts of George, Duke of Clarence (*“‘ false, fleeting, 

perjured Clarence”); while the third, which now 

appears under the title of the Anne of Exeter 
volume, gives the descendants of Anne Plantagenet, 

Duchess of Exeter, sister of King Edward IV. and 

King Richard III., by her second husband, Sir 

Thomas St. Leger, K.G. From her first husband, 

Henry (Holland), second Duke of Exeter, whose 

y was washed up at Dover, she was divorced. 

The portraits of Anne of Exeter and her second 

husband, the common ancestors of the 25,052 living 

(or till very lately living) descendants mentioned 

in the volume, are given from the monumental brass 

in the Rutland Chapel, Windsor Castle, by way of 
frontispiece. 

The plan once more observed is that followed in 
the Clarence volume and in its predecessor the 


VII. of England and) 


Tudor volume. Fifty-nine consecutive tables show 
the descent from Edward III. and Philippa of 
Hainault to the last century, the descendants of 
the persons last named being given in the body 
of the work. The second table begins with the 
marriages of Lady Anne Plantagenet, Duchess of 
Exeter. By the second marriage came the Lady 
Anne St. Leger, who, marrying Sir George Manners, 
twelfth Lord Ros, became mother of the first Earl 
of Rutland, the present male representative of 
whom is the eighth Duke of Rutland. Of his pre- 
decessor, the seventh Duke, long known as Lord 
John Manners, an admirable portrait is presented. 
Another portrait is that of bnilip. third Lord De 
Lisle and Dudley, who (and not the Duke of 
Rutland) is the heir of line of the Lady Anne 
Plantagenet, Duchess of Exeter. For the first time 
since the death of this sister of two English kings, 
430 years ago, her blood is united with that of her 
brother King Edward’s royal descendants in the 
grandchildren of his present Majesty, their High- 
nesses the Princesses Alexandra and me of Great 
Britain and Ireland, they being descended from 
Edward IV. through their mother, H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal, ae ll of Fife, and from Duchess 
Anne through their father, the Duke of Fife. 

The present volume completes, according to the 
Marquis de Ruvigny, the Roll of the descendants 
of Richard, Duke of York, whose claim to the 
throne led to the Wars of the Roses. Sum- 
marizing the volumes already published, we have a 
single pedigree containing the names of from twent 
to thirty thousand living descendants of Richard, 
Duke of York, and showing 128,031 separate lines 
of descent from him. All the crowned heads of 
Europe, with the exception of the Kings of Sweden 
and Servia and the Prince of Montenegro, are in- 
cluded in the Roll, as well as 371 peers, many of 
the higher nobility of European countries, and the 
old aristocracy of the Southern States of America. 
To these facts the Marquis points with just pride. 
A single volume will deal with the descendants 
of Isabel Plantagenet, wife of Henry (Bourchier), 
Count of Eu and Earl of Essex. 

In addition to the portraits already mentioned 
the illustrations include those of Richard Plan- 
tagenet, third Duke of York ; of Cecily, Duchess of’ 
York ; the tomb of Thomas, first Earl of Rutland ; 
Arthur, first Lord Capell, and his family ; Lady 
Elizabeth Delmé, née Howard; Mary Bedell, wife 
of Sir Thomas Leventhorpe ; Sir Edward Chester, 
of Royston; Catherine, Countess of Dorchester ; 
the Duke of Fife, K.G.; H. the Princess 
Royal, Duchess of Fife; and T.H. the Princesses 
Alexandra and Maud. 


The Riot at the Great Gate of Trinity College, Feb- 
ruary, 1610-11. By J. W. Clark, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Cambridge, Deighton & Bell and Macmillan & 
Bowes; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Tus is the latest of the ‘octavo publications” of 

the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, which does not 

confine itself to local history, as the list of members 
and publications we receive at the same time shows. 

The membership has now reached 301, as compared 

with 274 last year. It is hoped to increase this 

total, as ‘‘the resources of the society are smaller 
than its needs, and can be enlarged in the ordinary 
comnts of things only by an increase in the member- 
ship. 

There could be no better commendation for the 
average man of this academic hody than the paper 
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by the Registrary, the title of which heads this 
notice. It represents history, erudition, and enter- 
tainment all in one. We have here, in fact, a lively 
account of a college ‘‘row” between John’s and 
Trinity nearly 300 years ago, with the depositions 
taken during the punitive proceedings which 
followed. 
tone oceasion of the riot was a play at Christmas 
time in the Hall of Trinity, and the pretext the 
ditticulty of getting into that college and. tinding 
seats. Ill-feeling between the Trinity men and the 
Johnians is, however, regarded as the basis of the 
affair, two of the latter being especially unpopular. 
The ‘stagekeepers ” mentioned are recognized by 
Mr. Clark as stewards of the performance; they 
carried links to give light on a winter's evening, and 
these they used as weapons of offence. Oxley, a 
Johnian, complained that ‘ta stagekeeper......linkt 
him sore, sling him with the flame of his linke 
upon his hand: and stroke at his face which lighted 
on his breast.” He also got a_ blow over the face 
with a club, which ‘‘made his face black and blue 
divers dayes after.” A good deal of stone-throwing 
followed, and a self-elected champion of Trinity 
went through the long passage (which then con- 
tinued the Great Gate) into the street, and holding 
a dagger by the point, shouted out in Homeric 
stvle : ** Where be these Johnians ? Is there none 
of the rogues will answer a man? Zounds, I will 
throw my dagger amongst them.” The dagger, 
however, seems to have been hidden when the Vice- 
Chancellor appeared to quell the riot, which broke 
out again as soon as he went into Trinity. 

The further operations ended in favour of John’s, 
but cannot be exhibited here, as they depend on 
features of the buildings of Trinity not now in ex- 
istence. All is, however, made clear in the paper 
by a map of 1592. A porter of John’s threw down 
the battlements of the garden wall at Trinity, for 
which feat he was ordered to be put into prison and 
then into the stocks. 

The interest of this splendid “rag” is obvious. 
Shakespeare himself may have heard of it. The B.A. 
of this time is mentioned without his Christian name 
with the addition of ‘* Sir,” which represents the 
Latin “ Dominus” still familiar in the abbrevia- 
tion “Ds.” at Cambridge. This recalls Sir Oliver 
Martext in ‘As You Like It.’ Jane Hall on oath 
swore that she heard two scholars say: ‘* Heer 
wilbe ould scuffling at this end of the town within 
these three or foure nights ; for we heare that ther 
ar stones prepared to fling from the towers. : This 

jopular_use of “old” is that of a porter in Mac- 
beth,’ IL. iii. : “If a man were porter of Hell-gate, 
he should have old turning the key. ; 

A careful appendix collects what is known as to 
the academic career, profession, &c., of the persons 
implicated. 

A Text-Book of Fungi. By George Massee. (Duck- 
worth & Co.) ; 
Mr. Masses is recognized authority on his 
subject, which he has here treated with admirable 
thoroughness, supplying references to various 
scattered papers of importance to the expert. The 
book is not for the general reader, but for 
students who are concerned with the morpho- 
logical, biological, and physiological sides of the 
subject. Any one who reads it carefully cannot 
fail to be struck with the ingenuity and patience 
which modern investigatorshave brought to bear on 
fungi. The author deals, inter alia, with their means 


of reproduction, their behaviour under the Réntgen 
and Becquerel rays, and interesting phenomena of 
varasitism (artificially induced) and luminosity. The 
sor feature may account tor some hitherto un- 
explained lights in wild places. 

Tie style of the book is indifferent. We cannot 
help regretting the uncouth words which technical 
science has produced, and which are enough to 
make a cultivated reader stare and gasp. The volume 
has abundant illustrations concerning what is now 
generally called the “life-history” of representa- 
tive fungi, and concludes with a lucid account of 
modern classitication. The practical side of the 
subject is exhibited in an important chapter on 
‘Legislation and Disease.” The author states that 
parasitic fungi are responsible for an annual loss 
which exceeds 150,000,000/. The potato blight is 
an old enemy of the cultivator ; maize smut is now 
common in Europe; and deleterious fungi pre- 
viously unknown to this country are being per- 
petually imported with seeds. Some of our readers 
may recall a recent order issued concerning the 
American gooseberry mildew, which has crossed the 
Atlantic, being introduced by some mysterious 
means to a new field of vigour. We think that it 
would be worth while to examine living plants at 
the port of entry for conspicuous diseases. Unfor- 
tunately, in many cases, ¢.7., in bulbs, the mycelium 
of the fungus is concealed from view. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the acid contributors are requested to 

mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Seading. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


X. Y. (‘Snakes in Iceland or Ireland ”).—See 
the quotations at 8S. i. 183, 
W. B. HeELMER.—Forwarded. 


Erratum.—<Anfe, p. 47, col. 1, 1. 22 from foot, for 
** Hervey ” read Harvey. 


NOTICE 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to * The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Mele 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


THE DIGGER MOVEMENT IN THE DAYS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 

HONORE DE BALZAC. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT. 

SIGISMONDA PANDOLFO MALATESTA, LORD OF RIMINI. 

SHORT STORIES. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS. 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE MASSACRES. BEFORE PORT ARTHUR IN A 
DESTROYER. THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. UNDER THE ABSOLUTE AMIR. 
THE PLANTAGENET ROLL OF THE BLOOD ROYAL. WILSHIRE EDITORIALS. 
DON QUIXOTE. THE HOUSE, THE GARDEN, AND THE STEEPLE. THE LITERARY 
YEAR-BOOK FOR 1907. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE BOOK WAR. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. ‘YOUNG MOORE’S ALMANACK.’ 

RESEARCH NOTES. MISS AGNES MARY CLERKE. 

THE MODERN SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. MR. CHARLES SHANNON’S 
PICTURES. MR. TOM MOSTYN’S EXHIBITION. LORD HUNTINGFIELD’S ‘ PICTURE 
GALLERY’ AT THE OLD MASTERS. A MAKER OF OLD MASTERS. 

LE MARQUIS DE PRIOLA. THE STRONGER SEX. THE PEACEMAKER, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 


ENGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY, 1377-1485. 

THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES BUNBURY. 

THE ‘IMITATION’ AND ITS AUTHOR. QUEEN MARGOT, 

THE KING OF COURT PORTS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Abbot’s Verney ; The Sacrifice ; The World and Delia ; Honour’s Glassy Bubble ; 
Tzelle of the Dunes ; The Outer Darkness. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS. 

INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Naval Policy ; New Zealand Official Year-Book ; Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology ; Aberdeen University Studies ; Panel Books. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

“WINGED WORDS.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—-Geographical Books ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and_ Engravers; The Landscape 
Exhibition at the R.W.S. Galleries; The National Gallery—Foreign Catalogue; Gossip ; 
Fine-Art Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—German Opera ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—ischylus in English Verse ; The Arden Shakespeare ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 


ELIZABETH BOISLAND’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 
H. C. LEA’S HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The ATHEN HUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SONS LIBRARY 
And its advantages, 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 


General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. 
that is best in General Literature. 


Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 


Ail books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 


Rail. Boxes supplied gratis. 


Terms of Subscription. 


We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 


ONE Vol. 
TWO Vols. ... 
FOUR Vols. 
EIGHT Vols. 
FIFTEEN Vols. 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Vo 


ONE Vol. .. 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols. 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX: Vols, ... 
TWELVE Vols. 


LONDON. 
*1 Month 3 Months 
02 6 07 0 
26 010 6 
0 7 0 014 0 
015 O 115 


lume is required with all 


6 Months 12 Months 
012 0 1 10 
017 6 BS 111 6 
13 0 ae 22 0 
115 0 3.3 
3 0 0 5 5 0 
Monthly Subscriptions, 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 


ONE Vol. ... 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
0 2 6 07 6 012 0 110 
0 4 6 é 012 6 017 6 111 6 
0 6 0 017 0 13 0 220 
20 1 1 8 0 210 0 
010 0 13 0 115 0 3 3 
015 0 115 0 oa 3.0 0 en 5 5 0 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

07 0 09 0 ‘ 016 0 

09 0 012 0 ste 110 


TWO Vols. 
THREE Vols. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Terms on application. 


other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 


postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 


HEAD OFFICE: 


at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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